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Platanthera integra in Tennessee 


Not too long ago, before the end of the last century anyway, there were at least half a dozen 
locations for Platanthera integra, the yellow fringeless orchid, in Tennessee. In more recent 
years, however, it has become increasingly rare, so much so that until this past season it was 
feared to be completely extirpated in this State. 
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The last known station, under 
the power lines at Arnold Air 
Force Base near Tullahoma, had 
been searched for the past 
several years without success 
until a single plant was found in 
good bloom on August 20, 
2021. The Base staff was 
notified and Base 
Ecologist/Botanist Stevia 
Morawski came immediately to 
tag, photograph, and GPS it; 
being relatively new to the area, 
she had never seen it before. 


Rare plant enthusiast Ruth Ann 
Henry of McMinnville was 
contacted and drove to the site 
within the hour. Others 
notified included Jack Carman 
and Dennis Horn of Tullahoma, 
and Todd Crabtree of the TN 
Dept. of Environment and 
Conservation Heritage staff. So, 
by the barest of threads 
imaginable this taxon is 
hanging on in Tennessee. 


Chuck Wilson 


TNPS Newsletter 


This newsletter is a publication of 
the Tennessee Native Plant Society 
and is published four times a year, 
generally inMarch, June, September, 
and December. 


The Tennessee Native Plant 
Society (TNPS) was founded in 
1977. Its purposes are to assist in 
the exchange of information and 
encourage fellowship among 
Tennessee’s botanists, both 
amateur and professional; to 
promote public education about 
Tennessee flora and wild plants 
in general; to provide, through 
publication of a newsletter or 
journal, a formal means of 
documenting information on 
Tennessee flora and of informing 
the public about wild plants; and 
to promote the protection and 
enhancement of Tennessee’s wild 
plant communities. 


Dues for each calendar year are: 
Individual/Family: $20 
Student: Complimentary 
Institution: $50 

Life: $250 


Dues may be sent to: 
Tennessee Native Plant Society 
P.O. Box 159274 

Nashville, TN 37215 


Officers 

Karen Ripple Hill, President 
Allan Trently, Vice-President 
Bettina Ault, Secretary 

Kim Sadler, Treasurer 

Susan Sweetser, Past President 


Directors 

Suzy Askew 
Louise Gregory 
Sue Bible 
Dennis Horn 
Bart Jones 
Larry Pounds 


President’s Message 


It’s almost here! Daylight savings time starts March 13t: and the first day of 
spring is one week later, on March 20t! Early spring flowers are already 
starting to show their leaves and colors. 


Inside this issue is the Field Trip Schedule with all the details. Our trip leaders 
have selected lots of incredible places to visit in search of some truly beautiful 
wildflowers, so please join us on the trail. 


Remember to register for our Annual Conference being held in Chattanooga 
this year May 13-15. A registration form is included. Be sure to send that in 
before the deadline and call the motel to make your reservations at roughly % 
price! It’s a fun event and gives everyone a chance to talk about wildflowers 
with folks of varying expertise. We can all learn something new, plus the 
shared experiences are invigorating. If you haven’t attended a conference yet, 
please consider joining us. Just be sure to bring your hiking shoes. 


In addition to our TNPS hikes there are many other events across this 
beautiful state that are well worth the time to attend, especially Trails & 
Trilliums on Monteagle April 8-10, Spring Wildflower Pilgrimage in 
Gatlinburg/Smokies April 26-30, and the Elsie Quarterman Cedar Glade 
Wildflower Festival in Lebanon April 29-30. 


Our Native Plant Seminar schedule includes: 


e March 15 - State Naturalist 
Randy Hedgepath on Some of 
My Favorite Wildflowers 


e April 19 - Former TNPS 
President Mary Priestley on 
Nature Journaling 


e May 17 - John Foeschauer 
(recently retired from State 
Parks) on Moths and 
Butterflies: Natural History 
and Gardening 


With so many activities available, 
we hope you find a few that interest 
you, and that you take the time to 
join us. Hoping to see you on the 
trail this spring! 
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P.S. Virginia bluebells, Mertensia virginica, is my favorite early spring beauty. 
What’s your favorite? 


Grant Awarded for Algood School Arboretum Project 


TNPS awarded the Algood Middle School (AMS) in Cookeville a grant of $500 during our January Board meeting. 
This grant is to be applied to the Arboretum Project which is part of their outdoor education program. They are 
creating a living reference library in which the students can learn “about our native tree species and the many 
other species that depend on them” according to Karen Goedken the teacher in charge of the project. 


AMS already has a large well-established school garden with a 
greenhouse and thirty-two beds full of plants. They have a pond 
ecosystem and three acres of woodland with an outdoor classroom 
and nature trail. “The new arboretum connects the garden and the 
woods. Most of the Arboretum is located on a steep hillside behind 
the playground which has suffered from erosion and has been 
difficult to maintain. The addition of trees and ground cover as well 
as the terraced loop path are helping the erosion issue and making 
useful an otherwise empty space. The area underneath each tree is 
being underplanted with various ground cover plants to make the 
area attractive and low maintenance. AMS students will maintain 
the arboretum as they do the garden.” 


“Our AMS students have nearly completed the construction of the 
loop path. It starts on the paved area by the cafeteria and parking 
lot, and winds on two different levels through the area behind the 
playground and then connects to the back of the garden and to our 
nature trail in the woods. The loop path is currently lined with over 
twenty-five trees and more will be added this fall. The species we 
selected for the new arboretum are not present in either the garden 
or the woods. They are all native, mostly flowering species. The new 
trees added to the twenty tree species already in the garden and the 
fifty-five tree species in the woods will bring our grand total to over 
one hundred species. The whole of the three areas will function together as the Arboretum. This large number of 
species will qualify AMS for Level 2 Arboretum status. We hope to add to our collection of trees over time and 
perhaps grow to be a Level 3 Arboretum. The Arboretum will feature small seating areas for outdoor education 
and enjoyment as well as additional signage to educate students and others about all the players in our native 
ecosystem and the importance of biodiversity.” 


“Each tree in all three areas (arboretum proper, garden and woods) will be identified with a numbered concrete 
marker at the base of it’s trunk imprinted with the leaf of that tree (wet concrete poured over the actual leaf to 
make the imprint). Viewers will look at the leaf and the number which can be found in a booklet. In the booklet 
(which is available on site) viewers can see the name and read information for each tree.“ 


Longtime board member Louise Gregory will be presenting the check to Karen Goedken and Algood Middle School. 


2022 Field Trip Schedule 


April 2 (Saturday) - Ghost River State Natural Area 


This early spring trip will visit a rather large population of 
southern twayblade (Listera australis). This small orchid is the 
earliest blooming native orchid in Tennessee. We should also see 
numerous early spring species and some nice red buckeye 


(Aesculus pavia). 


Meeting Place/Time: Near Post Office in LaGrange, at the south 
side of the intersection of Hwy. 57 and Yager Rd. 10:00 am 


Central 
Difficulty: Easy, but there may be some muddy spots. 


Lunch: Bring 


Facilities: None 


Leader: Bart Jones. Phone: 901-485-2745 Email: 
bjones7777@hotmail.com 


April 5 (Tuesday) - Tour of Vanderbilt Arboretum 


Today, Vanderbilt University campus is a green "island" 
in the middle of urban Nashville. When the university 
was founded in 1873, the site was almost completely 
denuded of vegetation as a result of agriculture and 
deforestation during the Civil War a few years earlier. 
How did it evolve into its current botanical state, and 
what were the factors that influenced that development? 


On this walk, biologist Steve Baskauf will introduce 
some of the significant trees on campus while discussing 
the past and future of this man-made oasis. (Fora 
preview: Vanderbilt arboretum website is 
https://www.vanderbilt.edu/trees/) 
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Southern twayblade (Listera australis) 


Meeting Place/Time: Vanderbilt Central Library: 419 
21st Ave. South, Nashville, TN 37212. Walk from 21st 
Ave up steps to the front of the building to meet at 
1:00 pm Central. Note Date and Time! 


Paid parking at Wesley Place Garage: 1957 Scarritt 
Pl, Nashville, TN 37212 (off 21st Ave opposite from 
Central Library). Take Daily parking entrance (not 
Retail entrance). Price is $3 per hour, but carpooling 
will help. 


Difficulty: Easy (lawn, steps, sidewalks) 
Facilities: At Rand Student Center nearby. 


Leader: Steve Baskauf phone/ email: 615-476-5827, 
steve.baskauf@vanderbilt.edu. 


April 9 (Saturday) - Wells Hill Park, Lincoln County 


Wells Hill Park is the former water supply for the city 
of Fayetteville. It became the first gravity flow water 
system in the United States and supplied water to 
Fayetteville from 1904 to 1954. The 114-acre tract 
contains a hollow with three ravines, each with a small 
waterfall and numerous springs. The area is wooded 
and the slopes provide impressive displays of 
wildflowers in the spring. With the help of the TN 
Parks and Greenways Foundation a conservation 
buyer purchased the property at auction on June 30, 
2012. It has recently become a Lincoln County nature 
preserve. TNPS produced a plant list for the park as 
part of a field trip in 2013. This year we will simply 
enjoy the beauty of the area and the numerous plants 
we find. 


April 16 (Saturday) - Frozen Head Wildflower Walk 


This is a joint outing for TNPS and TCWP. We will have 
an excellent opportunity to see spring wildflowers. 
This will be a switch from last year. We will start from 
Panther Branch Trailhead. The first 0.55 miles is ideal 
for those with rather limited hiking capabilities; the 
trail is wide and flat. For those continuing the next 1 
mile along Panther Branch is steeper and rougher but 
still only moderate. Panther Branch is a place to see 
dwarf ginseng (Panax trifolius). 


Meeting Place/Time: McDonalds on U.S. 231 at the 
southern edge of Fayetteville, about a mile south of the 
U.S. 64 bypass, on the left going south toward 
Huntsville AL at 10:00 am Central. 


Difficulty: Easy 
Lunch: Bring 
Facilities: At meeting place 


Leader: Dennis Horn Phone: 931-461-0262 Email: 
horndd@lighttube.net 


Meeting Place/Time: Frozen Head State Park office 
parking area at 10 am Eastern. 


Difficulty: Moderate from 1.1 to 3 miles 

Lunch: Bring water, lunch, and bug spray 
Facilities: At meeting place 

Leader: Larry Pounds. If you RSVP it helps with 


planning and allows contacting in case of cancelation, 
Phone/email: 865-705-8516, PoundsL471@aol.com 


Wild geranium (Geranium maculatum) 


Virginia spring beauty (Claytonia virginica) 


April 23 (Saturday) - Stinging Fork Falls to Piney River 


We will caravan from the Exxon to the Lower Piney Meeting/Carpool Places/Times: 
River Trailhead to start a shuttle leaving some cars 1. Oak Ridge at the Gold’s Gym/Books-A-Million parking 


there. We will then carpool to the Stinging Fork lot (meet at the end close to S. Illinois Avenue, near 
Falls Trailhead. From there we hike back to the Salsarita’s) in time to leave Oak Ridge at 8:45 a.m. Eastern. 
Piney River Trailhead. This section of the 2. Rocky Top/ Exxon/ MacDonald’s on US 27 in Spring City 


Cumberland Trail was completed in the fall 2018. at 10 AM Eastern. 
What spring flowers we will see is hard to predict. 


The route is truly scenic. Total walking distance Difficulty: Strenuous at times with some steep sections. 
will be about 6 miles if you choose. The trail is up 
and down with many steps. If covid prevents a Lunch: Bring lunch, water, and bug spray. 


shuttle we will do an In-and-back-out. 

Facilities: At meeting places. 
Alternatives: People are welcome to head back 
early to the Stinging Falls Fork Trailhead. They will Leader: Larry Pounds. If you RSVP it helps with planning 
need a car there or will have a wait till the and allows contacting in case of cancelation, Phone/email: 
afternoon when the shuttle is completed. With this 865-705-8516, PoundsL471@aol.com 
alternative you could drive back from the Stinging 
Fork Trailhead to the Piney River Trail Head and Note: This is the third time this outing has been scheduled. 
walk in along the flat trail by Soak Creek to meet Weather has been a problem, but it is too good of an outing 
the rest of the group as they reach Soak Creek. not to keep trying. 


May 7 (Saturday) - Late Spring Plants in Jackson and Clay Counties 


Jackson and Clay counties have some beautiful, rugged country ie 
nestled in the hills and hollows along the Cumberland River and its 
tributaries. In 2018 we explored areas along the Roaring River and 
Spring Creek south of the Cumberland R. This trip will take us to 
places north of the Cumberland R. to see plants that flower late in 
the spring. Plants we plan to see include Guyandotte Beauty 
(Synandra hispidula), Chapman’s Meadow Parsnip (Thaspium 
chapmanii), Appendaged Waterleaf (Hydrophyllum 
appendiculatum), and Miami Mist (Phacelia purshii). We will 
caravan along the rural roads with frequent stops to explore the 
hillsides. 


Meeting Place/Time: Love’s Travel Stop (includes McDonalds and 
Subway) on I-40 at exit 280, 7 miles west of Cookeville near Baxter 
TN at 10:00 am Central. 

Difficulty: Easy all day roadside botany. 


Lunch: Bring 


Facilities: At meeting place. 


Leaders: Louise Gregory and Dennis Horn 931-461-0262, pE - 
horndd@lighttube.net Please call or email ahead of time. Miami Mist (Phacelia purshii) 


May 13-15 - Annual Conference, Chattanooga 


Field trips: Sittons Gulch (photo right), Cloudland Canyon State 
Park, GA and Little Cedar Mountain. 


Check for updates on the website or the Facebook page. 


May 21 (Saturday) - Crab Orchard Mountain Walk 


This is a joint outing for TNPS and TCWP. The walk is 
scheduled in hope of catching spreading pogonia 
(Cleistes bifaria) and prairie lily (Lilium 
philadelphicum) in flower. They are both beautiful, the 
orchid in a subtle way and the lily in a very showy way. 
We should see a variety of flowers as we walk open 
area, powerline, and forested area with streams and 
rock formations. After the main walk there is a quality 
wetland that can be visited. Attendees can choose a 
shuttle or walking the whole loop using a road walk 
portion. As always there is the option of turning back 
early. If covid prevents a shuttle, we will do an In-and- 
back-out or complete the loop. 


Meeting Places/Times: 


1. Marathon Gas Station at the Crab Orchard exit off I- 
40 east of Crossville (9 AM central time, 10 AM eastern 
time) 

2. Oak Ridge at the Gold’s Gym/Books-A-Million 
parking lot (meet at the end close to S. Illinois Avenue, 
near Salsarita’s) in time to leave Oak Ridge at 8:45 a.m. 
Eastern 


Difficulty: Estimated 3 miles for those doing the 
shuttle and 4.5 for those walking the loop. The 
powerline part of the walk is the same as some of us 


did last fall. The flowers of course will be totally -y 
© 2022 
different. The trail up the powerline is steep in places. Š g 2 DA DHornay 
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Lunch: Bring water, lunch, and bug spray Prairie lily (Lilium philadelphicum) 


Facilities: At meeting places 


Leader: Larry Pounds. If you RSVP it helps with 
planning and allows contacting in case of cancelation, 
Phone/email: 865-705-8516, PoundsL471@aol.com 


May 28 (Saturday) - Elza Gate Paved Greenway 


This is a joint outing for TNPS and TCWP. We will 
emphasize tree and shrub identification along the 
greenway. 


Meeting Place/Time: Elza Gate (Oak Ridge City 
Park) on the Oak Ridge Turnpike near River Road 


Orange at 9 AM eastern. 


coneflower 
(Rudbeckia Difficulty: This should work for those with limited 


fulgida) walking ability. Wheelchairs are a possibility. We 
will walk or roll on a flattish paved trail. Total out 
and back distance is perhaps 1.5 miles. As usual 
attendees can turn back when they want. 


Lunch: Bring water, lunch, and bug spray 
Facilities: None 

Leader: Larry Pounds. If you RSVP it helps with 
planning and allows contacting in case of 


cancelation, Phone/email: 865-705-8516, 
PoundsL471@aol.com 
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July 16 (Saturday) - Indian Gap to Newfound Gap, GSMNP 


This will involve a car shuttle. May be cancelled due to 
Covid. Bring masks. We will see high elevation plants along 
the Appalachian trail. 


Meeting Place/Time: Newfound Gap, 10:00 AM Eastern. 


Bas l l Purple fringed 

Difficulty: Moderate hike of 2 miles. orchid 
(Platanthera 

Lunch: Bring lunch, water, and bug spray. psycodes) 


Facilities: at meeting place 


Leader: Allen and Susan Sweetser, Phone: 875 938 7627, 
Email: ssretiree@yahoo.com 
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September 3 (Saturday) - Walker Branch State Natural Area 


We will walk through a field of ironweed, asters, 
goldenrods, and other colorful plants. We will discuss 
plants and the insects that visit them. 


This field is home for the uncommon Dion Skipper and 
Southeastern Plains Bumblebee. The walk is considered 
easy and kid friendly. 


Meeting Place/Time: We will meet in the parking lot for 
AutoZone Auto Parts at 235 Water St. Suite A, Savannah, 
TN 38372; coordinates of the meeting site are 
35.221984, -88.246275. Meet at 9:30 am Central, hike 
will end around 1:30 pm 


Price: $10, this is a Division of Natural Areas event, 
therefore the charge. Please register at 
https://tnstateparks.com/parks/event_details/division- 
of-natural-areas/#/?event=fall-walk-through-the-fields- 
of-walker-branch-sna 


Difficulty: Easy 


Lunch: Bring snacks that can be eaten in the field. © 2022 TNPS/DHorn 


Leader: Allan Trently Phone: 731-571-9729 Email: 


L l A 
allan.trently@tn.gov ate purple aster (Aster patens) 


September 3 (Saturday) - Van Buren County Powerline 


This is a joint outing for TNPS and TCWP. This is a new Facilities: the meeting places 

powerline for our fall wildflower outing. It will require a 

bit more driving. Hopefully some of the bog orchids will | Lunch: Bring water, lunch, and bug spray 
still be in bloom but mostly we will be seeing goldenrods 


and asters. We will be able to mix driving and walking. Leader: Larry Pounds. If you RSVP it helps with 
This will be handy if it is a hot day. planning and allows contacting in case of 

cancelation, Phone/email: 865-705-8516, 
Meeting Places: PoundsL471@aol.com 


1. Shell Station on the south side of the Peavine exit in 
Crossville (9 AM central time, 10 AM eastern time) 

2. Oak Ridge at the Gold’s Gym/Books-A-Million parking 
lot (meet at the end close to S. Illinois Avenue, near 
Salsarita’s) in time to leave Oak Ridge at 8:45 a.m. 


Eastern. Stiffleaf aster 


(Aster linariifolius) 
Difficulty: This should work for those with limited 
walking ability. We will walk on a flattish gravel road 
with a short outing into a boggy area for the 
adventurous. For those who want this can be mostly a 
driving trip with stops. The road in is a little rough but 
quite drivable for most vehicles. We can carpool, covid 
permitting. 
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September 10 (Saturday) - Oak Ridge Cedar Barrens & Worthington Cemetery 


TVA Ecological Study Area 


This is a joint outing for Wild Ones, TNPS and TCWP. The 


Oak Ridge Barrens is a small property that supports at least 


three Tennessee rare plant species: prairie goldenrod 


(Solidago ptarmicoides), naked-stem sunflower (Helianthus 


occidentalis), and Torrey’s mountain mint (Pycnanthemum 
torreyi). Torrey’s mountain mint is not only rare in 
Tennessee but considered globally imperiled by 
NatureServe. Tennessee Citizens for Wilderness Planning 
(TCWP) has managed the Barrens for 26 years. Volunteer 
workdays continue to control exotic and native woody, 
invasive plant species that threaten the integrity of the 
prairie pockets and creates additional habitat for barrens 
vegetation. Other commonly seen plants in bloom at this 
time are 2 species of blazing star, big bluestem, Indian 
grass, black eye susans, white crownbeard, butterfly 
milkweed, grey headed coneflowers, false aloe, whorled 
milkweed, woodland sunflower, lespedeza, rose pink, 
whorled rosinweed, and golden asters. Special Covid-19 
precautions may be needed. 


Meeting Place: 200 Fairbanks Rd Oak Ridge, TN. 
Parking lot at Jefferson Middle School (next to 
baseball diamond off Fairbanks Rd) at 9:30 AM 
Eastern 


Difficulty: Easy with a slightly rough trail surface 
in places. Oak Ridge Cedar Barren less than .5 
miles and Worthington Cemetery about 1 mile 
walking. 


Lunch: Bring water, lunch, and bug spray 
Facilities: Portable toilet at the meeting place. 
Leader: Larry Pounds. If you RSVP it helps with 
planning and allows possible contacting in case of 


cancelation, Phone/email: 865-705-8516, 
PoundsL471@aol.com 


September 17 (Saturday) - Roadside Botanizing in Northern Decatur County 


We will explore the roadsides of northern Decatur County 
and the wildflowers along the way. Liatris and goldenrods 


will be numerous, and we will be on the lookout for barbed 


rattlesnake-root (Nabalus barbatus), a rare plant in 
Tennessee. 


Meeting Place/Time: Love’s Truckstop off Exit 
126, I-40. 10:00 am Central 


Difficulty: Easy to moderate 
Lunch: Bring 
Facilities: At meeting place. 


Leader: Bart Jones, Phone: 901-485-2745 Email: 
bjones7777@hotmail.com 


Please contact the trip leaders beforehand if you plan to attend any field trip. This helps them to determine the 
number of people and to be aware of those that might be late arriving, so they aren't left behind. 


Spring Events 


April 8-10 - Trails & Trilliums, Monteagle 
April 22-23 - Conservation Days, Murfreesboro 


April 26-30 - Spring Wildflower Pilgrimage, Gatlinburg 
April 29-30 - Elsie Quarterman Cedar Glade Wildflower Festival, Lebanon 


March 3-6 - Nashville Lawn & Garden Show, Nashville Fairgrounds 
March 12 - Wild Ones Plant Natives Symposium, Chattanooga 
March 19 - Wild Ones Plant Sale & Expo, Chattanooga 


For details and directions visit the TNPS website Calendar. 


TNPS Annual Conference goer Na, 
Friday, May 13-Sunday, May 15, 2022 © 


1978 
Registration: $25.00/person; follow the Conference Registration link on the TNPS 


website. 
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Location/Lodging: Lookout Valley Clarion, 3641 Cummings Hwy, Chattanooga. Please 

call (423) 635-7203 to make your own hotel reservation. We have reserved one king or two double-bed rooms at 
the discounted rate of $69.00/night until April 28; after that the rate will go up to $129.00/night and rooms may or 
may not be available. 


Mention the Tennessee Native Plant Society when you register to get the discount. Breakfast is included. We plan 
to take individual orders for Subway for picnic lunch on Saturday. There are many restaurants in the area for 
dinner. 


Schedule: 
Meet and Greet: 4-6 PM Friday, May 13 and Saturday, May 14 


Speakers: 
e Friday, May 13, 8 PM: Joey Shaw, PhD, University of Tennessee, Chattanooga: Lecture and tutorial on using 
iNaturalist; bring your cell phone or tablet 
e Saturday, May 14, 8 PM: Ann Brown, Bee City USA: Chattanooga is a Bee City 


Field trips: 
e Saturday, May 14: Sittons Gulch, Cloudland Canyon State Park, GA (there is a $5.00 parking fee per car) 
e Sunday, May 15: Little Cedar Mountain (we may need to run a car shuttle to the park nearby because of 
limited parking) 


Covid considerations: Although we aren't planning to require you to be immunized, please consider protecting 
yourself and others by getting vaccinated (and boosted!). Please wear a mask indoors if you aren’t vaccinated. 


Please e-mail bettina.ault@gmail.com if you have questions. We look forward to seeing you there! 


Please complete the information below and return with payment by April 28 OR go to www.TNPS.org to register 
online with a credit card. 


Registration fee $25 per person: #people_  @$25= 
Registrant #1 Information: Registrant #2 Information: 
Name Name 
Address Address 
Telephone Telephone 
Email Email 
Special Needs Special Needs 


Make check(s) payable to TNPS and send to: 
Karen Hill, 2152 Ravenscourt Drive, Thompsons Station, TN 37179 


Questions? Email: treas@tnps.org 


12 
When Are Dues Due? 


All membership dues are due on January 1, including those who joined during the year up to and 
including June 30. If you joined on or after July 1, you receive the partial year free, then need to 
renew annually by the following January 1st. 


To make payment go to www.TNPS.org. Click on “Membership” on the bottom left side of any page and 
follow the directions for either printing a form and mailing it with a check OR use the online form. 


Once the online form is completed, you will be taken to the PayPal page for payment with either a credit 
card or by your PayPal account. UNTIL PAYMENT IS MADE VIA CHECK OR PAYPAL YOU ARE NOT A 
MEMBER AND WILL NOT RECEIVE NEWSLETTERS. 


If your address has changed, please email your new address to info@TNPS.org. 


We do not print the newsletter in full color, but you may be pleased to find all the color in email copies 
and at our website on the Newsletter page. 
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Honoring Susan Sweetser 


Susan Sweetser passed away on May 21st. The Tennessee Native Plant Society lost one of its 
staunchest champions, and TNPS members lost a dear friend. 


Susan and Allen, her husband of 35 years, 
formed an inseparable duo, living an 
idyllic life off-the-grid tucked into a hollow 
near Knoxville where wildflowers on their 
property sparked a love of native plants. 
Friends are always welcome to their 
unique home built by Allen and often 
compared to a treehouse. In 2006, Susan 
retired from a decades-long career in 
social services for the state and hit the 
road with Allen and their beloved dog 
Katie and most recently Lacie, touring all 
parts of the country, visiting national 
parks, and taking beautiful photos of 
plants and wildlife from Newfoundland to 
Florida, California to Alaska. 


Dedicated and hardworking for the causes and organizations she embraced, Susan served in 
several capacities on the TNPS board, including a multi-year stint as president, and volunteered 
with equal passion for the Appalachian Arts Craft Center in Clinton, TN. She and Allen led 
program hikes at the Spring Wildflower Pilgrimage in the Smokies for 25 years. Susan compiled 
plant lists for her pilgrims to encourage their knowledge and appreciation of native species. 


She knew how to have fun too. A bartender in her younger days, Susan was famous for her 
margaritas, affectionately dubbed ‘Sweetseritas.’ Her circle of friends encompassed several 
different groups — her work buddies, the beach girls, the mountain house crew, the happy hour 
bunch, the native plant nerds. She loved good jazz music and always had a book to read from the 
library. The ultimate hostess, Susan greeted new people with a warm welcome and old friends 
with a hug that made us feel special. 


(Continued on next page.) 


TNPS Newsletter 


This newsletter is a publication of 


the Tennessee Native Plant Society 


and is published four times a year, 


generally inMarch, June, September, 


and December. 


The Tennessee Native Plant 
Society (TNPS) was founded in 
1977. Its purposes are to assist in 
the exchange of information and 
encourage fellowship among 
Tennessee’s botanists, both 
amateur and professional; to 
promote public education about 
Tennessee flora and wild plants 
in general; to provide, through 
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President's Message 


The past few weeks have been especially busy for TNPS. We held our 
first “normal” annual conference in three years, with field trips, speakers, 
and a meet and greet that no one wanted to end—so we ordered pizza 
delivery. Friday evening (after appetizers, wine, and pizza) we practiced 
using iNaturalist. Saturday's hike had both difficult and easy versions 
with plenty of flowers. Saturday evening, we held our annual meeting. 
Afterward, Ann Brown of Lookout Mountain gave an informative talk on 
Bee City and the importance of insects for plants. Sunday’s field trip to 
Little Cedar was delightful even without peak bloom. Bettina Ault did a 
wonderful job of planning for this conference in Chattanooga. So, a big 
thank you to Bettina. 


A few days after returning home I received word that TNPS member Al 
Good of Chattanooga had lost his battle with cancer. He had planned on 
attending the conference. [See his story on page 3.| 


Then, the weekend after the conference, we learned that our past 
president, Susan Sweetser, had suddenly passed away from a massive 
heart attack. All of us who had attended the conference were thankful for 
the time we were able to spend with her there. Personally, Susan was my 
mentor and a dear friend who readily shared her insight and expertise 
while minimizing her role in any successes that ensued. She has played a 
huge role in TNPS activities and successes large and small for many 
many years. May you rest in peace Susan, in your lovely grove of tulip 
poplars overlooking the meadow. 


fhe 
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Sadly, 


That good-natured laugh of hers paired with a wonderful sense of humor 
made her a delightful companion. The personality she presented to the 
world was an authentic reflection of her true self. There was nothing 
false about her. 


Susan was fierce in her devotion to family and friends — mother hen, 
wise counselor, helping hand, loving support. She gave herself to those 
she loved without reservation, and we loved her just as unreservedly in 
return. 


Her remarkable list of attributes paints the portrait of a perfect person. 
She wasn't — no one is, but she set a standard to which we should all 
aspire. She leaves us bereft at our loss yet profoundly grateful to have 
known this beautiful woman, our Susan. 


Margie Hunter 


Memories of Susan Sweetser 


“TIl always remember Susan for her personal traits—that subtle smile, her soft voice, and always an uplifting note. 
Whether hiking a trail or navigating Arrowmont’s crowded Dining Hall, Susan exhibited grace.” 
—Maurice E. Edwards, TNPS founding & life member, fellow leader at GSM Spring Wildflower Pilgrimage 


“Susan was great fun. She would tease me. That would take me by surprise as it was a rare event for me in recent 
years. At the same time, she was very good at being supportive of me and I suspect everyone else around her.” 
—Larry Pounds 


“I remember that on one particular field trip to the Appalachian Mts, Susan picked up a Puff Ball mushroom, 
squeezed it, and blew away the spores. The spores were like smoke, and I was so fascinated.” 
—Donna Ward 


“When I first joined TNPS and then was asked to be on the Board of Directors, I was immediately welcomed by the 
warm embrace of Susan Sweetser. Her laid-back demeanor and the way she seemed to genuinely care for everyone 
and the society made it so easy to just fall in love with her (and her brownies didn't hurt either!) Over the years, 
she and Allen quickly became treasured friends, and although we didn't get to see each other that often, every time 
we did was like a sweet reunion of old friends. I felt so fortunate to have been able to spend so much time with her 
and Allen at the Wildflower Pilgrimage this year and at our Annual Meeting just before her passing. I will keep 
those memories in my heart and forever be thankful to have had Susan as a part of my life.” —Bart Jones 


“Susan made the best brownies I have ever tasted, bar none. Her chocolate-covered mint Oreos weren't bad 

either. Susan is the reason why I will always refer to box elder as “poison ivy bush.” She also was the one who got 
me involved with the TNPS board in 2017. I am so grateful to her and Allen for many years of learning and 
friendship. I can’t imagine life without her.” —Bettina Ault 


“Susan was a wonderful person. I feel deeply honored and blessed to have known her for many years. I knew her as 
a great wildflower enthusiast and a helpful friend. It was always a pleasure to be on a TNPS field trip with Susan 
and Allen. Susan had her carefree “it doesn’t matter” moments. She could also be strong and unwavering when it 
came to business matters. But what I remember most about Susan was her kind, caring, helpful nature. I am so 
thankful to have spent the recent TNPS annual meeting weekend in Chattanooga with Susan and Allen. I was able 
to hike all day on both days with them. Susan was always asking: ‘Do you need a ride?’ ‘Would you like to go with 
us to eat?’ That last day on the trail she checked on me frequently to make sure I was okay. In my mind, Susan was 
pure gold.” —Dennis Horn 


“My fondest memories of Susan are always 
paired with Allen. Both made field trips so fun 
and I felt welcomed to this group because of 
their friendliness. Especially fun were the field 
trips they led to the mountains of East 
Tennessee! I served on the TNPS board with 
her, and it seemed that every meeting she had 
someone in mind to give a scholarship to, to 
recognize for their contributions or to promote 
their latest project. She was a big-hearted, 
witty and lovable person that I will miss so 
much. Here is one of my favorite photos of her 
ever. It was taken on a TNPS field trip to the | 
Roan High Bluff via the Cloudland Trail, Roan | 
Mountain, June 27, 2015.” 

— Rita Venable 


Remembering Alfred Nelson Good 


It is with sadness that we pass along the news of the death of Al Good, 89, who passed away at home in 
Chattanooga after a battle with cancer on May 17, 2022. He retired from DuPont and enjoyed forestry, 
bonsai, and native plants. 


Al was a wonderful volunteer in the effort to conserve the North =? 
Chickamauga Creek Gorge, participating in the lengthy effort to 
document the locations there of the endangered large-flowered 
skullcap (Scutellaria montana) and aiding in an enormous clean- 
up effort to get the area ready for the celebration of the creation 
of the North Chickamauga Creek Gorge State Natural Area. His late 
wife, Christine, prepared the beautiful flower arrangements for 
that celebration. 


He was a longtime member of the Tennessee Native Plant Society 
and was active in a wildflower group on Signal Mountain. 


His interest in native grasses led him to acquire considerable 
expertise in their identification and he was often called upon to 
assist with that. Being outdoors, particularly being in the woods, 
was his happy place. His volunteer services to conservation 
endeavors will be missed. 


Linda Hixon 


Upcoming Seminars 


The Tennessee Native Plant Society hosts monthly Native Plant Seminars. These events are held via Zoom 
on the third Tuesday of each month at 6:30 p.m. Central (7:30 p.m. Eastern) and last about one hour. All 
members, and potential members, are welcome to join the seminars at no cost. The link to join each 
seminar is posted on our Calendar website pages. 

July 19 - Paula Gross, Best Tree for Your Garden 

August 9* - Ann Willyard, Scientific Names 

September 20 - Steve Murphree, Insect Pollinators 

October 18 - Larry Pounds, Fall Wildflowers 

November 15 - Margie Hunter, Beyond Aesthetics: Garden As If Life Depends On It 


December - No seminar this month 


*Second Tuesday of the month instead of the third. 


Spring Trip Reports 


April 2 - Ghost River State Natural Area 


As we met at the Post Office in LaGrange, it was 
overcast and fairly cool, but most importantly, dry. 
Eventually, ten folks showed up, and we headed down 
to the boardwalk at the Mineral Slough portion of the 
natural area. 


The first of the spring wildflowers were just beginning AA fas 

to pop as we followed the trail through the woods to 

the boardwalk. All along the trail there were clumps of prairie trillium (Trillium recurvatum), the result of 
ants hoarding seed for the waxy aril attached to them. This is the only species of trillium that is found in 
most of West Tennessee, So it is a favorite spring wildflower here. In addition to the trilliums, there were 
common blue violet (Viola sororia) and downy yellow violet (Viola pubescens) starting to bloom, as well 
as a profusion of Virginia spring beauties (Claytonia virginica). As we approached the swamp, the first of 
the red buckeyes (Aesculus pavia) were just opening, inviting the returning hummingbirds to stop fora 
sip of nectar. 


The swamp here at Mineral Slough is mostly dominated by 
tupelo (Nyssa aquatica) with a sporadic bald cypress (Taxodium 
distichum) here and there. The understory is composed primarily 
of Virginia sweetspire (/tea virginica). As we exited the swamp, it 
was time to look for our highlight plant, southern twayblade 
(Listera australis). This tiny orchid barely reaches six inches in 
height and blends in with the surrounding leaf litter, so they are 
difficult to spot initially. But once 
you spot one, then you suddenly 
start seeing others around. Each 

Prairie trillium (Trillium recurvatum) flower has a large (relative to the 
rest of the flower parts) labellum that is composed of two long forks making 
the overall appearance of the flowers look like a snake’s tongue. 


About the time we exited the trail and headed back to the parking area for 
lunch, the sky started to clear, and the temperatures rose, promising a nice 
afternoon. After lunch, we went to the WMA portion of Ghost River to see the 
plants that grow in the sandier habitat of the bluffs overlooking the Wolf 
River. These sands are the recharge area for the Memphis Aquifer and hold a 
collection of species that are more typical of dry areas, such as Yucca (Yucca 
filamentosa), prickly-pear cactus (Opuntia humifusa), and sand post oak 
(Quercus margaretta) - the only site for this species in Tennessee. 


sa. l , Southern twayblade (Listera australis) 
The wildflowers that are usually in flower at this time were just a bit behind 


and not open yet, including coral honeysuckle (Lonicera sempervirens) and prairie phlox (Phlox pilosa). 
To make up for that, we were treated to lots of spring butterflies flitting about, including the seldom seen 
Yucca Giant-Skipper of which Ghost River boasts one of the most reliable and largest colonies in the state. 
It was a great note to end the trip and kick off this year’s schedule. 


Bart Jones 


April 5 — Vanderbilt University Arboretum, Nashville 


Which is rarer: a TNPS field trip in the middle of a week, or a TNPS field trip in the middle of a city? On 
Tuesday, April 5, Steve Baskauf gave us both with his tour of the Vanderbilt University arboretum. A 
former senior lecturer in Biological Sciences, Steve is currently the Data Science and Data Curation 
Specialist at the Vanderbilt Libraries, but he has been a champion of Vanderbilt's trees—through 
research, publication, outreach, and advocacy—for nearly 30 years. 


Here is Steve's description of the walk’s focus: “Today, Vanderbilt 
University campus is a green “island” in the middle of urban Nashville. 
When the university was founded in 1873, the site was almost 
completely denuded of vegetation as a result of agriculture and 
deforestation during the Civil War a few years earlier. How did it 
evolve into its current botanical state, and what were the factors that 
influenced that development?” 


The answers unfolded on our rainy ramble past some of the biggest 
and oldest trees on campus, including the single tree that predates the 
university. Out of over 6,000 trees, we focused on a manageable few, 
including some fine Catalpa, Osage-orange, September elm, American 
elm, White oak, Green ash, Hackberry, and Big-leaf magnolia. Steve 
stopped at various locations to compare the current landscape with historic photos of the past landscape 
at the same spot. 


Floral highlights included: maroon blooms in the Pawpaw patch 
(Asimina triloba); a strikingly perfect Dogwood (Cornus florida); and 
the scarlet panicles on a Red buckeye (Aesculus pavia). 


Anyone with a smartphone can take a self-guided tour through the 
Arboretum anytime, thanks to the four Tree Tours Steve has created 
online. You can even take virtual tours from home. For more info: 
https://www.vanderbilt.edu/trees 


Joanna Brichetto 


Pawpaw flower (Asimina triloba) 


April 9 - Wells Hill Park, Lincoln County 


This ravine, now Wells Hill Park, provided the water source for Fayetteville from 1904 to 1954. It was the 
first gravity flow water system in the United States. Wells Hill Preserve is now a county park. Two visits 
to the park in the summer of 2012 and a TNPS field trip in April 2013 produced a preliminary plant list of 
114 plant species. For this hike the group botanized along the main creek. There is a huge population of 
twinleaf (Jeffersonia diphylla) on the hillside to the right. We also found purple phacelia (Phacelia 
bipinnatifida), Trillium stamineum, T. grandiflorum, and wild blue phlox (Phlox divaricata). 


The creek then divides into three branches. We followed the right branch to a small waterfall at the upper 
end where we had lunch. The hillside along the way was full of Trillium flexipes just starting to flower. We 
then worked our way back to the picnic pavilion for a short reunion with some “show and tell” before 
departing for home. 


Dennis Horn 


April 16 - Frozen Head State Park Wildflower Walk 


The weather was good. So, the park was crowded. 
We decided not to go to the Debord Fall and Panther 
Branch Trail. The parking figured to be impossible. 
That meant we didn’t get to see dwarf ginseng 
(Panax trifolius). 


The 24 of us walked the interpretive trail and then 
most of us continued on to make a loop along Judge 
Branch. Flower highlights include four species of 
trilliums: two species with sessile flowers (yellow 
trillium, Trillium luteum and sweet-betsy, Trillium 
cuneatum) and two species with stalked flowers (red 
trillium, Trillium erectum or sulcatum, and large- Large-flowered white trillium, Trillium grandiflorum 
flowered white trillium, Trillium grandiflorum). 


Other favorites were pink lady’s slipper (Cypripedium acaule), northern pinkster azalea (Rhododendron 
periclymenoides) and spotted mandarin (Prosartes maculata). 


Larry Pounds 


April 23 - Stinging Fork Falls to Piney River Section of the Cumberland Trail 


The third time was the charm. We had a group of eight adventurers and the weather was lovely. At the 
Stinging Fork Falls Trailhead, we entered a large, cleared area. It had been a pine plantation and now is 
being converted into prairie and savannah habitat which is rare in Tennessee due to lack of fire. Then we 
dropped into Stinging Fork gorge. We ate lunch at the falls. 


We followed Stinging Fork for a while and then climbed out of that gorge to go back down to Soak Creek, 
a State scenic river, but we weren't done climbing. We went way up and then way down to Soak Creek 
again. Finally, we followed the remnants of a railroad route to our shuttle vehicle. 


With all the climbs, the six miles was a 
good workout and provided spectacular 
wildflower displays. The trilliums were 
outstanding, but the gaywings (Polygala 
paucifolia) and yellow lady’s slippers 
(Cypripedium parviflorum) drew the 
raves. 


The lady’s slippers were small-flowered 
but did not have the reddish coloring on 
the sepals usually found on the small- 
flowered variant of the yellow lady’s 
slipper. 


© 2022 TNPS/DHorn 


Larry Pounds 


Gaywings, Polygala pauciflora 


April 30 - Highlights from Elsie Quarterman Hike at Cedars of Lebanon State Park 


On April 30, 2022, wildflower hikes were held in the morning and afternoon as part of the Elsie 
Quarterman Wildflower Festival at Cedars of Lebanon State Park and Natural Area, as well as Vesta and 
Lane Farm Natural Areas. Trip leaders included myself, Sam King and Holly Taylor from TDEC. 


x Our bus tour in the Cedars Natural Area primarily 

went to a hardwood - red-cedar forest and a glade 
wetland in the western portion of the Natural Area 
out Cedar Forest Road. 


The forest contained oaks as well as white and blue 
ash, with several mesic forest herbs 

including Trillium sessile, Arisaema 
triphyllum/quinatum, as well as mosses and ferns 
including Asplenium platyneuron. The wetland was 
noteworthy for an extensive population 

of Schoenolirion croceum as well as Carex 

crawei. We also saw some members of an 
established restoration population of the very 

rare Trifolium calcaricum. 


Glady spots on Cedar Forest Road exhibited Lithospermum molle, L. canescens, and L. tuberosum. We were 
also able to see Astragalus tennesseensis, Phlox bifida, Glandularia canadensis, Houstonia lanceolata (H. 
purpurea var. calycosa), Sisyrinchium albidum, and Pediomelum subacaule. 


To cap off this portion of the event, we found a population of Isoetes butleri in another small wetland. 


At Lane Farm Natural Area, we found 
numerous plants of Baptisia 

aberrans (formerly known as B. 

australis or B. minor) as well as 

many Glandularia canadensis with extensive 
stands of native warm-season grasses and an 
established restoration population of the 
very rare Astragalus bibullatus. 


At Vesta we saw a variety of mesic herbs 
including Hydrastis canadensis, Triosteum 
angustifolium as well as glade herbs 
including Oxalis macrantha (0. priceana), 
and Viola pedata. 


The weather was perfect with both morning 
and afternoon hikes well attended. Save the 
date next year for Saturday, May 6, 2023! 


Milo Pyne, Retired Senior Scientist, NatureServe; Photographs by Holly Taylor 


May 7 - Jackson and Clay Counties 


The purpose of this trip was to explore hillsides north of the Cumberland River and target late spring 
flowers, including Synandra. The trip was scheduled one week later than desired in order not to conflict 
with the Wildflower Pilgrimage in Gatlinburg. Paul Alexander, Susan Stahl, Bettina Ault, and Harland 
Alpaugh joined the two leaders for this roadside botanical trip. We explored Pine Lick Road in Jackson 
County and Brimstone Creek Road in Clay County. Louise and Dennis had scouted the trip 4 days prior. 
We were amazed how much the flowers had changed in 4 days. 


We found lots of Synandra (Synandra hispidula) in flower, one of our beautiful target species and also 
Chapman’s Meadow Parsnip (Thaspium chapmanii) with its pale-yellow umbels. On Pine Lick Road we 
located Prairie Trillium, Wild Blue Phlox, Dwarf Larkspur (including a pink flowered one), Wild Ginger, 
Purple Phacelia, Appendaged Waterleaf, Bent Trillium (T. flexipes), and Cream Violet (Viola striata). 

We ate lunch among acres of Synandra along Dry Branch. We then drove to Brimstone Creek Road. Along 
this road we found Wild Stonecrop (Sedum ternatum), Fire Pink, Cross Vine, Shooting Star, and Large 
Flowered Valerian (Valeriana pauciflora). 


Louise Gregory and Dennis Horn 
May 13-15 - TNPS 2022 Annual Meeting 


The 2022 TNPS Annual Meeting was held from May 13-15, 2022, at the Clarion Hotel in Lookout Valley. 
This was our first in-person annual meeting since 2019, and we had an intimate group of 19 people. We 
started with happy hour and conversation and decided to order pizza so we could keep chatting. Our 
Friday speaker was Garret Billings, a University of Chattanooga graduate student (via Utah), who gave us 
a brief lecture and a hands-on tutorial on iNaturalist. On Saturday morning we gathered for a convoy to 
Cloudland Canyon State Park, where we were treated to a beautiful display of late spring wildflowers (see 
the Trip Report in this newsletter). We returned for a brief annual meeting, followed by a lecture from 
Ann Brown on the Bee City USA project at Lookout Mountain. Ann gave us a very nice talk on protecting 
pollinators and gardening strategies to attract them. On Sunday morning several of us convoyed to Little 
Cedar Mountain, where we had a nice view of Nickajack Lake and saw several rare plant species (see the 
Trip Report). We parted company in the midafternoon just as it was starting to get warm. 


Betina Ault 


May 14 - Sitton’s Gulch, TNPS Annual Meeting 


We had a beautiful day for our hike with Larry Pounds and Dennis Horn. 
Sitton’s Gulch is a 3.5-mile trail starting in more acidic woods on the 
Cloudland Canyon rim and descending for approximately a mile of steps 
through limestone habitat with seeps and two waterfalls. The upper 
portion was rich in Catawba rhododendron (Rhododendron catawbiense), 
mountain laurel (Kalmia latifolia), and mapleleaf viburnum (Viburnum 
acerifolium) in bloom. After the lower waterfall (Cherokee Falls) the trail 
crosses a bridge and begins a steep decline to an approximately one-mile 
flat portion along the creek ending in a lower parking lot. 


Along the lower portion of the trail there were abundant displays of 
oakleaf hydrangea (Hydrangea quercifolia), sweetshrub (Calycanthus | Sey 
florida), bluntleaf waterleaf (Hydrophyllum canadense), and poison ivy (in Sian Rove A aerar 
full bloom). In the rich woods of the flat portion of the trail we saw 
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numerous species including upright carrionflower (Smilax ecirrhata), fourleaf milkweed (Asclepias 
quadrifolia), Jack-in-the-pulpit (Arisaema triphyllum), some late Canada violets (Viola canadensis), and 
zigzag spiderwort (Commelina subaspera). In the bottom parking lot, we also had the opportunity to see 
the surprisingly large fruits of green violet (Hybanthus concolor). We split into two groups; one started at 
the top and the other hiked in along the lower portion. We met at the bottom afterwards for the short trip 
back to Chattanooga. 


Betina Ault 
May 15 - Little Cedar Mountain 


On Sunday, May 15 an intrepid group of 14 botanizers led by Larry Pounds and Dennis Horn left the site 
of the annual meeting for a trip to Little Cedar Mountain. We took the more gradual (lower) path to the 
top, which has a nice overlook of Nickajack Lake. Along the way we saw foliage of three species of leafcup: 
whiteflower leafcup (Polymnia canadensis), Tennessee leafcup (Polymnia laevigata), and the Tennessee 
endangered John Beck’s leafcup (Polymnia johnbeckii). The paths were lined with shrubby cedarglade St. 
Johnswort (Hypericum frondosum); it must be quite a sight in the summer when it’s in bloom. Fragrant 
sumac (Rhus aromatica) was also abundant along the trail. There were several late spring wildflowers: 
fire pink (Silene virginica), heart-leaf skullcap (Scutellaria ovata), nettleleaf sage (Salvia urticifolia), 
Indian pink (Spigelia marilandica), and coral honeysuckle (Lonicera sempervirens). We saw fine 
specimens of green dragon (Arisaema dracontium). We also saw wild hyacinth (Camassia scilloides) and 
twinleaf (Jeffersonia diphylla) in fruit. Near the top there was a side hill barren, where we saw false aloe 
(Manfreda virginica), prickly pear (Opuntia humifusa), and limestone adder’s-tongue (Ophioglossum 
englemanii). As a special treat we got to see the rare spreading rock cress (Boechera patens), which was 
growing on rocks near the top. At the top, in addition to the Boechera, we saw a large bush of false indigo 
(Amorpha fruticosa). We split into two groups to descend; one group took the rockier route and the other 
took the more gradual route down. We met back in the parking lot just as it was beginning to get warm, 
pleased with a successful trip. 


Betina Ault 


May 21- Crab Orchard Mountain Walk 


We were a large group of seventeen. I had hoped to show off in-flower spreading pogonia (Cleistes 
bifaria) and prairie lily (Lilium philadelphicum). The orchid site had been destroyed and we were too 
early for the lilies. The powerline area was striking with lots of Small’s ragwort (Packera anonyma), 
mountain golden-alexander (Zizia trifoliata), two species of phlox (Phlox 
amoena and Phlox carolina), plus a few Catesby’s false bindweeds 
(Calystegia catesbeiana) and Indian physic (Gillenia trifoliata). 


We left the right-of-way and followed a new piece of the Cumberland Trail. 
The mountain laurel was in peak bloom. True to the name Crab Orchard 
Mountain we found a native crab apple tree in fruit. We ate lunch in a rocky 
water gap, a stream cutting through a ridge. After lunch, we spotted a 
speckled kingsnake or at least we thought it was that species. It was barely 
hanging on to a slight cliff ledge. We figured it had been attracted by a 
nearby phoebe nest. We heard thunder in the area, but we made it back to 
the cars wetted only by sweat. 


Larry Pounds 


Upland Spreading Pogonia, Cleistes bifaria 
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May 28- Elza Gate Paved Greenway 


The idea for this outing was to explore the plant life along a typical urban greenway. Also, with a paved 
path it was accessible to more people than our usual outings. We, six of us, looked at examples of opposite 
vs. alternate leaves, simple vs. compound leaves and bristle-tipped vs. merely toothed leaves. This helped 
us to identify a few oaks and maples. 


This was not a time of profuse flowering, but we did see flowers on persimmon, wild petunia, and 
farkleberry. 


Larry Pounds 


Book Review: The Insect Crisis 


Every now and then an important book appears that all but requires reading by those of us concerned 
about our environment. This is one of those books: The Insect Crisis by Oliver Milman. 


Doug Tallamy’s books promoting “our backyard national park” have enlightened us on the outsize role 
that insects play in keeping the world as we know it operating. Oliver Milman’s book provides access to 
the multitude of studies that have been performed worldwide which support Tallamy’s assertions on the 
importance of insects in keeping our world running and food on our tables. 


To quote Milman, “while insects are legion, that doesn’t 
mean that they are utterly disposable—they all play some 
sort of role in pollination, or in decomposition, or in the food 
chain.” One ‘meta study’s startling central finding is that 40 
percent of insect species are declining globally, with a third 
endangered and at looming risk of extinction “over the next 
few decades.” Let that sink in. 


Milman then quotes one peer-reviewed scientific paper: 
“Unless we change our ways of producing food, insects as a 
whole will go down the path of extinction in a few decades.” 
This loss of insect biodiversity can be blamed ‘on the 
destruction of habitat, pesticide use, invasive species, and 
climate change. “The repercussions this will have for the 
planet’s ecosystems are catastrophic to say the least.” 


The scope and breadth of articles discussed and reviewed 
indicate that the challenges faced by insects are worldwide 
and far more intense and immediate than anyone imagined 
until recently. Published by W. W. Norton & Company in 
2022, the book is a surprisingly easy read that I would 
recommend for anyone and everyone. 


Karen Ripple Hill 
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When Are Dues Due? 


All membership dues are due on January 1, including those who joined during the year up to and 
including June 30. If you joined on or after July 1, you receive the partial year free, then need to 
renew annually by the following January 1st. 


To make payment go to www.TNPS.org. Click on “Membership” on the bottom left side of any page and 
follow the directions for either printing a form and mailing it with a check OR use the online form. 


Once the online form is completed, you will be taken to the PayPal page for payment with either a credit 
card or by your PayPal account. UNTIL PAYMENT IS MADE VIA CHECK OR PAYPAL YOU ARE NOT A 
MEMBER AND WILL NOT RECEIVE NEWSLETTERS. 


If your address has changed, please email your new address to info@TNPS.org. 


We do not print the newsletter in full color, but you may be pleased to find all the color in email copies 
and at our website on the Newsletter page. 
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members, are welcome to join the 
seminars at no cost. The link to join 
each seminar is posted on our Calendar 
website pages. 


Steve Murphree Sept 
Insect Pollinators 20 
Larry Pounds Oct 
Fall Wildflowers 18 
Margie Hunter Nov 
Beyond Aesthetics: 15 


Upcoming Fieldtrip 


Roadside Botanizing in 
Northern Decatur County 


Leader Bart Jones 


1978 
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Alabama Snow Wreath 


I was canoeing the Elk River when I 
climbed out to check on some shooting 
stars on the bank. I looked up the 
hillside and noticed a white flowering 
shrub that I did not recognize. I took a 
couple of flowering twigs, hoping I 
would find someone that could identify 
the shrub. I could not. This was 6 years 
before the 
TNPS was 
founded, and 
long before 
internet and 
iNaturalist. 
Finally in 
1979, in a book 
by Blanche 
Dean on 
wildflowers of 
Alabama, I 
found a photo 
that looked like 
my mystery shrub. The snow wreath 
was verified and published as a species 
new to Tennessee in 1981. 


Alabama Snow Wreath (Neviusia 
alabamensis) was first discovered by 
Rev. Dr. Reuben Nevius and Prof. 
Wyman along the Black Warrior River 
near Tuscaloosa, AL. In 1857 it was 
described as a new genus in the Rose 
family by Dr. Asa Gray. Dr. Nevius was 
an Episcopal clergyman and plant 
collector that corresponded with Dr. 
Gray from time to time. Dr. Gray was the 


Neviusia alabamensis, Alabama Snow Wreath 


September 2022 


by Dennis Horn 


botanical authority on plants at Harvard 
University in the late 1800s. 


Alabama Snow Wreath (also simply 
called Snow Wreath or Neviusia) is a 
deciduous shrub and an unusual 
member of the Rose family. The flowers 
have no petals, but numerous showy 
white stamens. Much like blackberry 

and raspberry, 
Neviusia sends 
up sterile 
shoots (canes) 
the first year, 
then flowers the 
second year. 
The shrub is 3-6 
feet tall, with 
thorn-less, 
orangish-brown 
stems and 
zigzag twigs. The 
bark on mature 
stems exfoliates. Neviusia forms 
colonies sometimes up to 100 yards 
long in the wild. 


The leaves are simple, alternate, 
spaced about one inch apart along the 
twig. The leaf blade is 2-3 in. long with 
a 1⁄2 in. petiole. The leaves are oval with 
acuminate tips and have fine doubly 
toothed margins. The leaf surface is 
medium green colored above, paler 
beneath with prominent downy veins 
below. Continued on page 6 
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TNPS Newsletter 


This newsletter is a publication 
of the Tennessee Native Plant 
Society and is published four 
times a year, generally inMarch, 
June, September, and December. 


The Tennessee Native Plant 
Society (TNPS) was founded in 
1977. Its purposes are to assist in 
the exchange of information and 
encourage fellowship among 
Tennessee’s botanists, both 
amateur and professional; to 
promote public education about 
Tennessee flora and wild plants 
in general; to provide, through 
publication of a newsletter or 
journal, a formal means of 
documenting information on 
Tennessee flora and of informing 
the public about wild plants; and 
to promote the protection and 
enhancement of Tennessee’s wild 
plant communities. 


Dues for each calendar year are: 
Individual /Family: $20 

Student: Complimentary 
Institution: $50 

Life: $250 


Dues may be sent to: 
Tennessee Native Plant Society 
P.O. Box 159274 

Nashville, TN 37215 


Officers 

Karen Ripple Hill, President 
Allan Trently, Vice-President 
Bettina Ault, Secretary 


Kim Sadler, Treasurer 


Directors 

Suzy Askew 
Louise Gregory 
Sue Bible 
Dennis Horn 
Bart Jones 


Larry Pounds 


Newsletter Editor 


Donna Bollenbach 
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President's Musings 


The only constant in life is change.” 
I’m not sure who first said that, but it 
does seem to be true. 


The seasons change. Summer fades 
into fall. Our late summer wildflowers 
start developing their seed heads, and 
before long even our fall flowers will 
have gone to seed as 
well. 


It’s been a strange 
weather year for 
many of us. First it 
was too warm too 
early, then it was too 
cold for late spring. 
Flowers were 
confused. June which 
usually sees plenty of rain gave my 
plants not a single drop for five weeks 


# ~E KA Rast Be 


wonders of Greenland and Iceland—it’s 
the trip of a lifetime! We’ve seen 
volcanoes (old and new), geysers, 
boiling mud, steam vents, and a power 
plant run entirely on thermal energy 
from underground. We've even stood in 
the rift between tectonic plates in 
Iceland! Then we witnessed glaciers 
(some at high elevations 
with waterfalls of ice 
melt tumbling hundreds 
of feet), dodged icebergs 
large and small, and seen 
the craggy heights of 
Greenland. Minke 
whales have come 
alongside our ship and 

: seals have been seen 
swimming about their daily business. 
And everywhere we've witnessed the 


plus exceedingly high temperatures. The tenacity of plants. 


turtleheads formed thick buds that 
never opened... they turned brown and 
dried up. July and August, which are 
usually hot and dry, had periods of 
heavy rain. My flowers have been 
confused about when to bloom. Some of 
my late spring natives bloomed in mid- 
summer. Now I’m wondering what fall 
will bring. Has the weather caused 
confusion for the plants in your area 
also? 


As I write this my husband David and islands are amazing. 


are enjoying some of the geological 


The forests on both islands are long 
gone, but lichens, mosses, grasses, and 
wildflowers are abundant forming thick 
carpets as they create soil above the lava 
rock for crops, pasture, and wildness. I 
never expected to see so much beauty so 
close to the cold Arctic Circle. If you ever 
have a chance to make such a trip, take 
it! The conditions may be very harsh in 


winter, but in 
fare 


summer these 


TNPS ELECTIONS 


All four TNPS officers and three board mem- 
bers are up for reelection this fall. If anyone 
is interested in running for one of these of- 
fices or wishes to nominate someone (with 
their consent), please inform the board us- 
ing our website Contact Us form no later 


than November 1st so that you/they may be 
placed on the ballot. Positions and current 
office holders up for reelection include the 
following: 


President - Karen R Hill 
Vice President -Allen Trently 


Secretary - Bettina Ault 
Treasurer - Kim Sadler 


Board Members 

Dennis Horn - Middle TN 
Louise Gregory - East TN 
Larry Pounds - East TN 


All current office holders have agreed to 
serve another term. If there are no addition- 
al nominees, then these officers will remain 
in office for another two-year term. 
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Saying “WHEE!” for Native Plants! 


The 2022 Cullowhee Native Plant Conference 
by Shelby Lyn Sanders, TNPS Scholarship Recipient 


While the summer blazed on into the 
third week of July, the “native plant 
nerds” of southern Appalachia 
descended upon Cullowhee, North 
Carolina, for a flora- 
filled week of nonstop 
native plant 
immersion. More than 
a couple hundred eco- 4 
nerds took off in f 
hiking boots and 
Chacos for field trips 
full of rare and 
endemic plants. 


all sharing the enthusiasm and advocacy 
for native plants and ecosystems, was 
infectious and sprang hope for all 
concerned about the threats to 
biodiversity we see in 
5 our daily lives. 


tà 


I want to begin my 
Í narrative of this 
amazing week by 
| saying thank you to 
all those members of 
the Tennessee Native 
* Plant Society (TNPS) 
=, who made my 
s attendance possible. 
S THANK YOU! Field 
| trips on my first day 
were to Black Balsam 
Knob, and the vertical 
bog at Wolf Mountain 
Overlook on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway. I saw 
so many incredible 
plants that I had 
never seen before, and some I hadn't 
even HEARD of. Our knowledgeable 
guide showed us more than five 
different species of 
Hypericum, seas of 
beautiful native grasses 
like wavy hairgrass 
(Avenella flexuosa) on the 
bald, and numerous 
endemic bog plants, 
including sundew (Drosera 
rotundifolia) and the 
southernmost range of 
American Cranberry 
(Vaccinium macrocarpon). 
I was in a State of awe like I 
hadn’t been since learning about native 
plants for the first time as an 
undergraduate wildlife student at the 
University of Tennessee in Knoxville. 
Continued on page 6 


Plants and field 
guides filled vendor 
tables, beckoning to 
be taken home. 
Networking took place }, 
amidst the formal 
conference 
proceedings and in 
the form of a good ol 
fashioned tailgate in 
the parking lot. A particularly 
enthralling guest speaker even got an 
entire audience of native plant lovers to 
open their arms wide and 
proclaim, “I am a 
mushroom!” ...and this 
was just my first time at 
the Cullowhee Native 
Plant Conference. 


d- Chamaenerion angustifolium 


‘Whee’, as itis 
affectionately called by 
long-time conference- 
goers, began in 1984 with 
a $7,000 grant from TVA 
that was directed to 
Western Carolina University to hold a 
“Plant Utilization” meeting, and the first 
“Landscaping with Native Plants 
Conference” was born. The joy of 
meeting with so many like-minded folks, 


Hypericum graveolens 
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CULLOWHEE NATIVE 
PLANT CONFERENCE 


The Cullowhee Native Plant 
Conference was initiated in 
1984 with a grant from the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. It 
is held yearly at Western 
Carolina University in 
Cullowhee, North Carolina, 
located between the Great 
Smoky and Blue Ridge 
mountains, approximately fifty 
miles west of Asheville. 


The conference is designed 
to increase interest in and 
knowledge of propagating and 
preserving native Southeastern 
plant species in the landscape 
and includes regional field trips 
by vehicle, hikes and canoe, 
workshops, and presentations 
led by an international 
contingent of botanists and 
gardening enthusiasts. Space is 
limited. This year’s attendance 
was 380 from 15 states plus the 
District of Columbia. 


For many years the 
Tennessee Native Plant Society 
has supported this conference 
with an annual scholarship to 
enable students and young 
professionals to attend. If 
interested, visit https:// 
www.wcu.edu/engage/ 
professional-enrichment/ 
conferences-and-community- 
classes/the-Cullowhee-native- 
plant-conference/. The 
scholarship Application Form 
and Recommendation Form are 
in the right column. 


If interested in attending, 
mark your calendars now. The 
next conference will be held 
July 18-22, 2023. For more 
information about the 
conference and registration, go 


to nativeplants.wcu.edu or call 
828-227-7397. 
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In Pursuit of Native Wildflowers: Roan Mountain 


This is the first of a series on Places to See Natives. It 
will center on Tennessee but may include areas in north 
Georgia, north Alabama, and western North Carolina 
where shared species are found. I have several 
experiences I can draw on, but your contributions are 
welcome. 


Our friendship is rooted in our mutual love of native 
plants (and, if the truth be told, craft beers.) We plan 
our vacations around peak blooms in the Spring and 
Fall. Janet, more so 
than me, has a plant 
“wish list” for each 
trip. Our quest for the 
target plants 
motivates us to hike 
further and explore 
new areas. 


For the last two 
years, we have visited 
Roan Mountain and 
the Blue Ridge 
Parkway. Janet had 
been to the area 
several times, but it 
had been many years 
since I was there. Our 
first trip was in mid to 
late June 2021. The two native wildflowers on Janet’s 
list that year were Gray’s Lily, Lilium grayi, and the 
Lesser Purple Fringed Orchid, Platanthera psycodes. Our 
second trip in 2022 was in late June/early July. The 
target plants were the Gray’s Lily (again because we did 
not see itin 2021) and 
the Turk’s Cap Lily, 
Lilium superbum. Of 
course, we Saw many 
other amazing 
wildflowers and 
breathtaking views. 


In both years, we started 

our wildflower 

pilgrimage in the Roan 

Mountain area near the 

dv Tennessee/North 
Carolina border. In mid-June 2021, we marveled at the 
peak blooms of the Catawba, Rhododendron 


Tassel Rue, Trauvetteria carolinensis 


The nodding bells of Gray’s Lily, Lilium grayi 
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by Donna Bollenbach 


catawbiense, along Carver’s Gap to Round Bald. When 
we visited the same area in late June this year, the 
Catawba was done blooming, and the Flame Azaleas, 
Rhododendron calendulaceum, and Mountain Laurel, 
Kalmia latifolia, were waning. Even without the 
flowers, walking through the thickets of the broad- 
leaved evergreen rhododendron bushes was 
impressive. 


Leaving the rhododendron path, we entered a dense 
mossy spruce-fir 
forest. The leafless 
lower branches of the 
trees intertwine in an 
eerie pattern. Coming 
out of the woods, we 
reached a rocky bald 
with a predominance 
of grasses, shrubs, 
wildflowers, and a 
scatter of fir trees. In 
2021 and 2022, we 
saw many of the same 
wildflowers, including 
Yarrow, Achillea 
millefolium, Three- 
toothed Cinquefoil, 

Sibbaldiopsis tridentata, 

Fringed Yellow 

Loosestrife, Lysimachia ciliata, Tassel Rue, Trauvetteria 

carolinensis, Hypericum, Hypericum spp.,and more. In 

mid-June, we saw blueberries, raspberries, and 
huckleberry flowers, Vaccinium spp., but in late June, the 
flowers gave way to berries that, unfortunately, were 
not ripe. A few weeks later 
and we would have been 
feasting on the fruit. 


As we descended Round 
Bald into Engine Gap, we 
spotted our first target plant, 
the nodding bells of the Gray’s 
Lily. The tall plants with 
whorled leaves and 2-5 
reddish-orange flowers on each stalk were easy to spot 
above the bald grasses. The inside of the flower is 
yellow and freckled with purple leopard-like spots. 


Inside the Gray’s Lily flower 


Continued on pg. 5 
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Places to See Natives... continued from page 4 


Signs along the Appalachian Trail warned people not 
to touch the flowers to prevent the spread of a fungal 
disease that threatens the future of this rare plant. 


Of course, I must mention the breathtaking 
panoramic views from the top of Round Bald. At the 


The Appalachians through a grove of fir trees on Round Bald. 


moment of this photo, wispy clouds lingered in the 
peaks and valleys of the mountains, but the atmosphere 
changes constantly. One moment we are in a dense fog, 
the next, it was clear. 


After visiting the bald, we went to the Miller 
Farmstead in Roan Mountain State Park. The Miller 
House was built in 1909 and is now preserved as a 
reminder of the way folks used to live in these 
mountains. A barn, corn crib, hog pen, root cellar, 
smokehouse, chicken house, spring house, and an 
outhouse surrounds the old house. But our interest was 
in what was growing in the gardens and meadows 
around the home. Common Milkweed, Asclepias syriaca, 


Left: Catawba, Rhododendron catawbiense 
Right: Rosebay, Rhododendron maxima 
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Butterflyweed, Asclepias 
tuberosa, Coneflowers, 
Echinacea spp., Queen 
Anne’s Lace, Daucus 
carota, Flowering 
Raspberry, Rubus 
ordoratus, and many other 
native wildflowers were 
scattered across the 
property. Also, the 
beautiful Rosebay, 
Rhododendron maxima, 
was in bloom throughout 


Common Milkweed, Asclepias 
syriaca 


| the park. Ona plaque above the farmstead, The 


National Wildlife Federation recognized the area as a 
Certified Wildlife Habitat. 


Bloom times on Roan Mountain for many of the 
species mentioned are June and July, but it is best to 
check with online or local resources to verify if a 
specific plant is in bloom. I often refer to the Facebook 
Group: “Wildflowers...What’s Blooming in Tennessee. 


Roan Mountain State Park is at 527 TN-143, Roan 
Mountain Road in Northeast Tennessee. They have 
cabins, but you must reserve early for the summer 
months, especially during the Rhododendron Festival, the 
3rd weekend in June. The Miller Farmstead is in the park, 
and Carver’s Gap, Round Bald, and Roan Mountain 
Gardens are a short drive away along TN-143 at the 
Tennessee/North Carolina Border. There are many other 
places to see wildflowers in the area if you are willing to 
drive and hike. 


Coming in December: In Pursuit of Native 
Wildflowers: The Blue Ridge Parkway 


<. 


Left: Flame Azalea, Rhododendron calendulaceum 
Right: Mountain Laurel, Kalmia latifolia 
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Alabama Snow Wreath...continued from page 1 


The flowers occur in 3-5 flowered leafy cymes on 
flower stalks about 1 in long. Flowers have 5 whitish- 
green, blunt-tipped sepals, toothed at the end, and 
persist after flowering. There are no petals, but there 


TENNESSEE NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY 


quite similar to our Alabama Snow Wreath, but has 
deciduous white petals that quickly shed. Other genera 
related to Nestronia in the Rose Family are Kerria 


japonica (Japanese rose) and Rhodotypos scandens 


are numerous white showy 
stamens with pale yellow 
anthers. Each flower is about 
0.6 in. across. Neviusia 
flowers in early April. The 
drupe-like fruits rarely 
produce viable seed. 


At the time Neviusia was 
first discovered in Tennessee, 
it was known only from 
Alabama and Arkansas and 
one historic site in southern 
Missouri. It has since been 
found in NW Georgia and in 
Mississippi. In Tennessee it is 
now known from 4 counties in 
Middle TN and 2 counties in 


Alabama Snow Wreath 


(Black Jetbead), both native to 
China, Korea, and Japan. The 
leaves of both genera are 
similar to Neviusia. Kerria has 
showy orangish-yellow 
flowers and green stems. 
Rhodotypos has 4 showy 
white petals, shiny black fruit 
(poisonous), and leaves that 
are opposite on the stem. 
Both plants can escape from 
cultivation, but only Black 
Jetbead is invasive. 


Neviusia is rare in its native 
habitat, usually found on rich 
rocky hillsides in neutral soil. 


East TN. Neviusia is considered rare in all 5 states 
where it occurs. 


Other related shrubs include another species of 
Neviusia that was discovered in 1992 in Shasta Co., CA 
in the mountains near Lake Shasta. It was named 
Neviusia cliftonia and is called Shasta Snow Wreath. It is 


However, it is easily cultivated and makes a nice garden 
or border shrub. It can be started from rhizomes or 
stem clippings. Neviusia prefers well drained soil and 
full to partial sunlight. Because it is easily cultivated, 
there is no danger of it becoming extinct, even though it 
is rare in the wild. 


Saying “Whee” for Native Plants...continued from page 3 


Imagine hiking through beautiful 
high-elevation forests with 15-20 
people who are just as jazzed about 
plants and nature as you are—it was 
a truly blessed experience. 


I attended many interesting 
talks, including one given by 
representatives from the Eastern 
Band of the Cherokee, discussing the 
historical tribal management of land 
and native plant resources as well as 
a look at how the tribe continues to 
advocate for the importance of 
native plants, both to their culture as 
well as the unique biodiversity of 
the region. 


Other talks included various takes 
on integrating native plants into 
public parks and other spaces, 
keeping in mind both aesthetics and 
benefit to pollinators and other 
wildlife. Talks ranged beyond native 
plants to topics like moths, birds, 
and yes, mushrooms—but this just 
underscored how connected every 
element of nature truly is. 


As Aldo Leopold famously wrote, 
“To keep every cog and wheel is the 
first precaution of intelligent 
tinkering.” This framework of 
thinking was prevalent and cohesive 
among those attending this year’s 


experience. 
fi > ne 


conference, a turnout of about 400 
folks...some on the steering 
committee remarked that such 
numbers hadn't been seen since the 
1990s. 


Again—THANK YOU ALL SO 
MUCH for allowing me this amazing 


“A F 


Lilium superbum 
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Van Buren County Powerline Walk 
Field Trip Report by Larry Pounds 


Ten people attended the Van 
Buren Powerline Walk on 
September 3, 2022. It was a joint 
outing of the Tennessee Native 
Plant Society (TNPS) and the 
Tennessee Citizens for Wilderness 
Planning (TCWP). Larry Pounds of 
TNPS led the walk. 


We started out driving in the 
W rain, which was heavy at times, 
Screwstem, Bartonia but when we got out of our 
virginica, (about 7inches_ vehicles at the right-of-way the 
tall, almost no leaves) weather was nearly perfect. We 

walked into a major natural plant 

display. Yellow came from many species of composites, 
particularly tickseed sunflower, Bidens polylepis, tall 
coreopsis, Coreopsis tripteris, stiff-haired sunflower, 
Helianthus hirsutus, and Appalachian sunflower, 
Helianthus atrorubens. Less showy were three species of 
goldenrod, Solidago odorata, Solidago nemoralis, and 
Solidago rugosa. 


White came from the thoroughworts (Eupatorium), 
including Boneset, Eupatorium perfoliatum, and 
hyssopleaf thoroughwort, Eupatorium hyssopifolia, as 
well as the tall flat-topped white aster, Doellingeria 
umbellata. Very showy was hollow Joe-Pye weed, 
Eupatorium fistulous, in pink. 


We were too early for most 
of the asters, but we did 
. see one purple aster, 
Ca Symphyotricum patens. 
1 Downy lobelia, Lobelia 
=; puberula, and blue curls, 
H Trichostema dichotomum 


added blue. 


Fernleaf false foxglove, 
Aureolaria pectinata 


Other plants fascinated us 
even though they were not 
important to the display. 
These included Screwstem, Bartonia virginica, which is 
so small that we almost didn’t find it despite my having 
flagged it the day before the outing, and fernleaf false 
foxglove, Aureolaria pectinata, which had a delicate soft 
look from it leaves. 


As suspected, the fringeless orchid species were 
nearly done, but we saw a few yellow fringed orchids, 
Platanthera ciliaris, still with color. 
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Meanderings Through a Meadow 
Field Trip Report by Allan Trently 


Five people attended the meadow walk at Walker 
Branch State Natural Area on September 3, 2022. 
Walker Branch is a 520-acre natural area in Hardin 
County. The site contains a diversity of plant 
communities: marshes, swamps, bottomland 
hardwoods, seep forest, open water, meadows, and 
mesic and dry-mesic forests dominated by oaks and 
hickories. 


Trip leader Allan Trently led the 
group through one of the 
meadows. Though no rare or 
uncommon plants were found, 
the group was treated to a rich 
palette of late summer colors 
from the abundance of 
goldenrods, ironweed, 
smartweeds, beggar-ticks 
(Bidens spp.), grasses, and much 


Dion Skipper 


more. The meadow grades into an emergent wetland 


near its northern end. Here 
the group traveled around 
the edges of a dense wool 
grass, Scirpus cyperinus 
dominated wetland. While 
amongst the wool grass, a 
rare Dion skipper butterfly 
was observed. Wool grass is 
one of the host plants for 
the skipper. 


Southern Plains Bumblebee 


Many other invertebrates were observed in the 
meadow, including sleepy orange and cloudless 
sulphurs, monarchs, Carolina mantis, an Amorpha 
borer beetle, dark flower scarab beetles, and the rare 
southern plains bumblebee. This bumblebee has been 
lost through much of its range. 


Since taking this field out of agriculture in 2015, it 
has grown into a rich assemblage of meadow and 
wetland plants and has created a habitat for many 
common and 
uncommon animal 
species. 


When Are Dues Due? 


All membership dues are due on January 1, in- 
cluding those who joined during the year up to and 
including June 30. If you joined on or after July 1, 
you receive the partial year free, then need to re- 
new annually by the following January 1st. 


To make payment go to www.TNP%S.org. Click on 
“Membership” on the bottom left side of any page and 
follow the directions for either printing a form and 
mailing it with a check OR use the online form. 


Once the online form is completed, you will be taken 
to the PayPal page for payment with either a credit 
card or by your PayPal account. UNTIL PAYMENT IS 
MADE VIA CHECK OR PAYPAL YOU ARE NOT A MEM- 
BER AND WILL NOT RECEIVE NEWSLETTERS. 


If your address has changed, please email your new 


address to info@TNPS.org. 


We do not print the newsletter in full color, but you 
may be pleased to find all the color in email copies and 
at our website on the Newsletter page. 


Wanted: Education Outreach Coordinator for 
Nashville Area 


To align with our major cities, we now have four 
coordinator positions with three of them filled. But we 
need one more volunteer. The Nashville area is very 
busy with activities and events for outdoor and/or 
plant-oriented folks, so this is an easy and fun 
volunteer position. Plus, there are lots of TNPS 
members who are accustomed to assisting at events. 
Will you be the one to step up and take the lead? 


Not only do we have lots of public events where we 
set up a table or booth, but we are beginning to field 
requests from schools and scouting groups who want 
to start native plant gardens and need a little 
guidance. Would you enjoy encouraging a new 
generation to recognize and enjoy our native plants? 


If your answer is yes to either or both questions, 
contact Karen at info@tnps.org. 
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Copper Iris (Iris fulva) 


In Tennessee, this stunning 
wildflower is only found in the counties 


December 2022 


by Bart Jones 


species that comprise the group have 
been hybridized extensively to produce 


near the Mississippi River. It is listed by some dazzling garden plants. Iris fulva 


the state as a threatened species. 


Copper Iris grows 
in swamps and other 
wetlands and can 
withstand constant 
submergence in up to 6 
inches of water. 
Flowering occurs from 
mid-April to mid-May, 
depending on the time 
growing in standing 
water, with plants 
enduring prolonged 
inundation blooming 
later. It requires acidic 
soils with high organic 
content. Plants are 
usually around two 
feet in height. 


The flowers of 
Copper Iris, as the 
name implies, are typically rusty-red or 
dull orange, occasionally even a yellow 
form may be encountered. They can 
range from 3 to 4 inches in spread, with 
both sepals and petals drooping away 
from the center, a trait which places 
them in the group known as Louisiana 
irises. 


Louisiana irises as a group are 
popular horticultural plants and the five 


Copper Iris, Iris fulva 


is often used to contribute “redness” to 
the hybrid, which is 
most commonly 
expressed as a deep, 
rich purple when 
crossed with blue- 
flowered species. Also, 
it has a range that goes 
all the way to southern 
Illinois, so cold 
tolerance is another 
trait it passes to its 
progeny. All of these 
irises grow in wetlands, 
so they are great 
additions to water 

_ gardens. 


Copper Iris is easily 
viewed in a couple of 
our state parks. At 
Reelfoot Lake State 
Park, several large clumps are found 
along the “land” portion of the 
boardwalk behind the visitors center 
and can even be found in wet roadside 
ditches around the lake. It can also be 
found at Meeman-Shelby Forest State 
Park near Memphis along the road that 
goes to the boat ramp on the Mississippi 
River as it winds through swampy 
areas. 
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TNPS Newsletter 


This newsletter is a publication 
of the Tennessee Native Plant 
Society and is published four 
times a year, generally in March, 
June, September, and December. 


The Tennessee Native Plant 
Society (TNPS) was founded in 
1977. Its purposes are to assist in 
the exchange of information and 
encourage fellowship among 
Tennessee’s botanists, both 
amateur and professional; to 
promote public education about 
Tennessee flora and wild plants 
in general; to provide, through 
publication of a newsletter or 
journal, a formal means of 
documenting information on 
Tennessee flora and of informing 
the public about wild plants; and 
to promote the protection and 
enhancement of Tennessee’s wild 
plant communities. 


Dues for each calendar year are: 


Individual/Family: $20 


Student: Complimentary 
Institution: $50 
Life: $250 


Dues may be sent to: 
Tennessee Native Plant Society 
P.O. Box 159274 

Nashville, TN 37215 


Officers 

Karen Ripple Hill, President 
Allan Trently, Vice-President 
Bettina Ault, Secretary 


Kim Sadler, Treasurer 


Directors 

Suzy Askew 
Louise Gregory 
Sue Bible 
Dennis Horn 
Bart Jones 


Larry Pounds 


Newsletter Editor 


Donna Bollenbach 


TENNESSEE NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY 


President's Musings 


Holiday gatherings have begun as 
2022 draws to a close. It has been a busy 
year for TNPS. We hosted eleven Native 
Plant Seminars via zoom which we 
recorded with links placed on the 
Seminars page of our website. We led 
thirteen field trips and reported what 
was Seen in our newsletter. We hosted a 
very successful Annual Conference in 
Chattanooga with two 
speakers and two more 
field trips. And all of 
this has been reported 
in our four newsletters. 


We have experienced 
the sadness of losing 
Past President Susan 
Sweetser, long time 
member Al Good, 
author Larry 
Mellichamp, and many 
others who have 
championed our native 
plants. TNPS provided a 2s 
scholarship to the 
Cullowhee Native Plant cumberlandensis 
Conference, and a grant 
to Algood School for their native plant 
garden. We also celebrated the delisting 
of the Cumberland Sandwort, Arenaria 
cumberlandensis, after three decades on 
the national Endangered Species List. 


With so many people turning to native 
plant gardening for solace during these 
COVID years and the many questions 
asked about how to create/convert to 
native plants at our homes and schools, 
we decided to add a new page on Native 
Gardens to our website. This is a work in 
progress; suggestions are welcome. In 
tandem with this effort, we are 
designing a grant program for 
Tennessee schools and/or students to 
apply for funding for their native plant 
gardens. These will in turn be featured 
on the Native Gardens page of our 
website. The grant program too, is a 
work in progress. 


Cumberland Sandwort, Arenaria 


The full 2023 schedule for Native 
Plant Seminars will be posted on our 
website soon, but the first few seminars 
are listed in this newsletter. Field trips 
for 2023 will be posted in the first 
newsletter of the new year and listed on 
our website. 


At our September Board meeting we 
voted to align our Education Outreach 
Coordinators with our 
major cities, not with our 
three grand divisions. 
This results in the 
following alignment: Suzy 
Askew - Memphis, 
Shelley King - Knoxville, 
Mitchell Kent - 
Chattanooga, Karen Hill - 
oe Nashville, and potentially 
Aq a fifth coordinator for 


» Johnson City. The 

: É T Nashville area has lots of 

“Fae events, especially in the 

ae spring. I need the help of 
an assistant coordinator 
for the Nashville area. 
Please consider saying 
“yes” or even “maybe” via email 
(info@tnps.org). We would be working 
together to recruit new members and 


provide information on Tennessee 
native plants. 


As this year ends, I want to thank each 
and every member of our Board for all 
that you do. I could not ask for a better 
group of folks to lean on for support, 
advice, and ideas. You all are the 
greatest! And Merry Christmas to 
everyone! May you have joyful holidays 
with friends and family. 


fe 
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Solidago roanensis var. bicolor? 


We are familiar with the white-rayed 
goldenrod, or silverrod, Solidago bicolor. 
. wees This course, hairy 
SS plantis so 

morphologically 
similar to S. hispida 
(Cronquist's Manual 
forgoes its major 
description, simply 
saying, "Much like 
no. 8, but with white 
or whitish rays), that 
I would be tempted to 
suggest the former is 
simply a variety of the latter, except that 
I have never observed them growing 
together. 


This is NOT 
Solidago bicolor 


Unlike what I observed with much 
excitement this September. 


On the Cumberland Mountain 
Segment, TN Valley Divide Section 
(south) of the Cumberland Trail, 
https://www.cumberlandtrail.org/trail- 


segments /cumberland-mountain- 


segment/tennessee-valley-divide- 
section-south/, between Woodson Gap 


and the natural bridge "Window Rock," 
there is a short, recently-built portion of 


by Richard L Helm 


the Trail. It avoids the steep climb of 
the ATV trail over a knob by skirting 
around it, employing a couple of 
switchbacks. I was delighted when I 
first hiked it to see the Roan Mountain 
goldenrod (which I had observed in this 
area before ) growing prolifically along 
most of its length. I spent some time this 
spring and summer clearing out this 
trail portion from an extensive tree blow 
-down a year or two ago. 


On September 29, I returned and, to 
my delight, saw these smooth, thin- 
leaved goldenrods in bloom. It was 
unexpected as (Repay $ 
typically ee 
elsewhere in our k 
county, as I recall, $F 
this species —, 
blooms in August. [ess 
But the greatest 
surprise was that 
everywhere it 
was blooming, 
each plant had 
specimens 
blooming white! 


Solidago roanensis: 
yellow and white 
varieties growing 
together 
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TNPS ELECTIONS 
2023 


The following officers and 
directors have been reelected 
by acclimation (no opposition) 
and will serve as leaders of 
TNPS for 2023 and 2024 
beginning January 1st: 


President 
Karen Ripple Hill 
Vice President 
Allan Trently 
Secretary 
Bettina Ault 
Treasurer 

Kim Sadler 


Board (Middle TN) 
Dennis Horn 

Board (East TN) 
Louise Gregory 
Board (East TN) 
Larry Pounds 


Suzy Askew, Sue Bible, and Bart 
Jones will continue to serve as 
Board members throughout 
2023. Please bring your 
questions, concerns and ideas 
to any officer or board member. 
We enjoy member feedback 
and participation. 


2023 TNPS Native Plant Seminar Schedule 


The Tennessee Native Plant Society will again host monthly Native Plant Seminars beginning in January 2023. These events 
will be held via Zoom on the third Tuesday of each month at 6:30 p.m. Central (7:30 p.m. Eastern) and lasting about one 
hour. All members, and potential members, are welcome to join the seminars at no cost. The link to join each seminar will 
be posted on the Seminars and Calendar pages of our website (www.tnps.org). 


Seminar speakers are drawn from our knowledgeable membership, from professionals across the state, and from the 
professors and students studying our Tennessee native plants. A range of topics will be covered that may include plants 
that are currently blooming, native plants in our yards, current research on native plants, protections for native plants, and 


so much more. 


Join us for an hour a month to learn more about Tennessee native plants. 


January 17 - Dennis Bishop, Designing in Nature: Transforming Lawns to Native Plants 


February 21 - Erin Tripp, Lichens of Tennessee 


March 21 - Todd Crabtree, Rare Plants and Plant Communities of Southeast Tennessee 


April 18 - Allan Trently, Native Plant Highlights from West Tennessee: 2008 to Present 
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TENNESSEE NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY 


In Pursuit of Native Wildflowers: The Blue Ridge Parkway _ by Donna Bollenbach 


This is the second of a series on Places to See Natives. 
It will center on Tennessee but may include north 
Georgia, north Alabama, and western North Carolina, 
where shared species are found. I have several 
experiences I can draw on, but your contributions are 
always welcomed. 


July 1, Mount Mitchell & Craggy Gardens 


Janet and I drove a little over an hour from our Roan 
Mountain State Park cabin to explore the Mount 
Mitchell and Craggy Gardens areas. As we traveled 
along the parkway in the early morning, it was clear 
why they call it the Blue Ridge Parkway. As seen from 
the overlooks, the mountains were layers of dark blue 
in the foreground to light blue in the distance. While the 
sun was still low, the clouds lay like a blanket between 
the mountain peaks, but as the morning light increased, 
they rose above the mountains, and the landscape 
gradually changed from blue to green. 


The road off the parkway that goes up Mount 
Mitchell is our go-to place to see the small purple 
fringed orchids, Platanthera psycodes. We saw them 
last year and again this year. The small purple fringed 
orchid is not that small (some of the ones we saw were 
up to 2 feet tall) but is so named to distinguish it from 
the Large Purple Fringed Orchid. The two orchids look 
almost identical, but according to the guidebooks, the 
best way to tell them apart is the shape of their nectary 
opening: In the Small Purple Fringed Orchid, the 
nectary opening is partially hidden and is “pinched,” in 
the shape of a barbell. In the Large Purple Fringed 
Orchid, the nectary opening is more prominent and 
rounder or squarish. This year, we only found the small 
purple fringed orchids. 


Craggy Gardens is not far south of 
Mount Michell at Mile Marker 
364.4. The Craggy Gardens in the 
Great Craggy Mountains area 
subrange of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. The hike from the 
Craggy Gardens Visitor Center to 
the Craggy Flats is an easy 
8/10ths mile uphill. The 
elevation at the top is 5,680 feet. 
One of my favorite sightings here 


Small Purple Fringed Orchid, 
Platanthera psycodes 


was one of a plethora of phlox. It was 
a Single flower that was in early 
bloom. Its fresh pink petals 
overlapped like a pinwheel. 


Leaving Mount Mitchell and 
Craggy Gardens, we drove to 
Burnsville for lunch and a beer. 
Homeplace Brewery offers both. 
Going there is a yearly ritual for us. 
We love craft beer, and Homeplace Brewery has an 
excellent selection on tap. 


Phlox spp. 


July 2»4 Pisgah Inn and the Vertical Bog 


On July 2”4 we left Roan Mountain State Park and 
went to the Pisgah Inn, where we continued our 
explorations on the Blue Ridge Parkway. While waiting 
to check-in our room, we walked on trails near the inn. 
On the Pisgah Mountain trail, I saw a colony of plants 
that will be acommon thread along the rest of our 
hikes: Galax (Galax urceolata), a slim spike of dainty 
flowers rising above a bed of 
round, bright green basal 
leaves. It favors the rich, well- 
drained woodland soils of the 
mountains. 


The beautiful magenta bell- 
shaped blossoms of Leather 
vasevine (Clematis viorna) 
would also be a frequent plant 
of our rambles. We saw sete at O ae rs 
several species of smilax, including the Smooth Carrion 
Flower (Smilax herbacea), so named because it lacks the 
thorns and hairs of other Smilax species. I read it had a 
putrid smell, which attracted the bees and flies, but I 
didn’t smell it. White Bergamot (Monarda clinopodia), 
Polk Milkweed (Asclepias exaltata), Fire Pink (Silene 
virginica), and Eastern Red Columbine (Aquilegia 
canadensis) also grew on the trails. 


Leather Vasevine, Clematis 


The Vertical Bog 


With sunshine to burn after checking into our room, 
Janet suggested we visit a vertical bog across from the 
Wolf Mountain Overlook at mile marker 424.8. A 
vertical bog is a rock face with rivulets of water that 
supports many plants, 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Places to See Natives... continued from page 4 


including moss, grasses, ferns, 
à wildflowers, and even small 

Ñ shrubs and trees. The plants 

> me take root in deep crevices and 
small cracks in the rocks, 

© wherever there is enough 

~“ organic debris for them to 

. \ take hold. The most 

` diminutive mosses grow right 


IA on the rocks. 


SRI 


One of the prolific plants on 
be this vertical bog is the Grass 
p. of Parnassus (Parnassia spp.). 
ea 4 While it was not in flower (it 
! ee eS, blooms in the Fall), the bright 
The Vertical ibog. green basal rosettes of heart- 
shaped leaves formed thick 
colonies in the fissures of the rocks. Alongside it was the 
Mountain Saxifrage (S. michauxii) with its open panicle 
of delicate white flowers rising from a rosette of sharply 
toothed red and green spoon-shaped basal leaves, and 
the similar Mountain Lettuce (S. micranthidifolia) with 
large bright green oblong leaves. Also in the mix were 
several species of hypericum, sundews, ferns, large 
clumps of bluet, and mountain laurel. I was fascinated 
by the vertical bog and planned to spend more time 
there on my next trip. 


July 3rd; Graveyard Fields, Investor Gap, and 
Frypan Mountain 


On July 34, Janet and I hiked 
$ in three areas along the Blue 
Í Ridge Parkway. The first was 
the Graveyard Fields Loop Trail 
off the Graveyard Fields 
Overlook (mile marker 418.8). 
@ One theory of how Graveyard 
= Fields Overlook got its name is 
that hundreds of years ago, the 
| trees on the mountainside were 
toppled by a windstorm leaving 
behind root stumps that 
appeared like gravestones ina 
graveyard. Another theory says 
that extensive logging left behind moss and lichen- 
covered tree stumps that looked like gravestones. A 
devastating fire ended any recovery of the trees here. 
The fire was so hot that it sterilized the soil resulting in 


Galax , Galax urceolata 


a prolonged 
recovery of the 
forest. 


The loop trail 
starts as a paved 
path through a thick 
strand of 
rhododendron. 
Then, wooden steps 
descend to a bridge 
over the Yellowstone Prong. It continues as a dirt path 
through a small, forested area that opens onto a wooden 
boardwalk—the boardwalk winds through a bog of 
cranberry bush, blueberry thickets, grasses, and 
wildflowers. Hypericum, bearberry, huckleberry, and 
blueberry grew in the wet field. We then crossed over 
the Yellowstone Prong and into a thick stand of small 
trees. Some small trees and shrubs were rhododendron 
maxima, mountain laurel, Southern honeysuckle, native 
hydrangea, and red maples. Galax and running cedar 
grew in the shade of the trees. We also saw ferns and 
Saxifrage along the streams. These shrubs and 
herbaceous plants are slowly building up the soil's 
fertility, so Graveyard Fields may eventually be a forest. 


Cranberry, Vaccinium spp. 


We left the Graveyard fields and took the Black 
Balsom Knob Road (Mile Marker 420) to Investor Gap. 
We did not hike the entire loop but walked along the 
roadbed, where we saw blooming mountain laurels, 
yellow jewelweed, foxglove, and many of the species we 
had seen earlier. There were also some rock faces with 
vertical bogs. 


Our last hike of the day was the trail to the frypan 
mountain fire tower (Mile Marker 409.6). As we hiked, 
we spotted one of our target plants, Turk’s Cap Lily 
(Lilium 
superbum), in 
bud, but it 
wasn’t until 
we were , 
about a % of a ğ 
mile in that 
we Saw a 
cluster of 
orange 
nodding 
flowers. 


Turk’s Cap Lily, Lilium superbum 
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Yes, Virginia, there are Prairies in Tennessee... 


It had been a while since I went on a field trip with a 
group of native plant enthusiasts. Still, my delight in 
walking in nature with like-minded people was renewed 
when I attended an outing in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, on 
September 10th. A steady downpour of rain did not 
deter 16 people from the Tennessee Native Plant Society 
(TNPS) and the Tennessee Citizens for Wilderness 
Planning (TCWP) from following our trip leader, Larry 
Pounds, through the Oak Ridge Cedar Barrens Natural 


Area (the Barrens) and the Worthington Cemetery Trail, fulgida), and Guara 
a TVA Small Wild Area. 


The Oak Ridge Cedar Barrens is a unique prairie 
habitat with a thin or nonexistent soil layer. Two open 
areas (prairie pockets) are skirted by stands of eastern 
red cedar (Juniperus virginiana), a conifer that can 
thrive in the shallow, rocky soil. As we entered the first 
prairie pocket, a simultaneous chorus of oohs and ahs 
erupted. Showy yellow goldenrod (Solidago nemoralis) 
and purple blazing star (Liatris aspera) comingled with 
native Indian grass 
(Sorgastrum nutans), 

1 frostweed (Verbesina 
virginica), tick trefoil 
(Desmodium cilare), and other 
perennials. It was a 
spectacular mosaic of color. 


several Tennessee rare plant 
species, including white flat- 
top goldenrod (Solidago 

ptarmicoides), which doesn’t 
look like goldenrod at all, 


White flat-top goldenrod, 
Solidago ptarmicoides 


The second prairie pocket had {2 


Field Trip Report by Donna Bollenbach 


naked-stem sunflower 
(Helianthus 
occidentalis), and 
Torrey’s mountain mint 
(Pycnanthemum 
torreyii). Big bluestem 
grass (Andropogon 
gerardi), black-eyed 
Susans (Rudbeckia 


Naked-stem Sunflower, Helianthus 
(Guara bienis) were also occidentalis 

seen in both prairie 

pockets. 


After a short lunch break, but with no break in the 
rain, we headed to the Worthington Cemetery Trail. This 
Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) area protects the 
cedar barren habitat, a wetland, and the Worthington 
Family Cemetery, with gravestones dating back to the 
1800s. It shares some common plants with the Oak 
Ridge Barrens, including eastern red cedar, blazing star 
(Liatris spicata), big bluestem, and coneflowers. One 
different and fascinating plant found there is Prairie 
Dock (Silphium terebinthinaceum), a yellow composite 
that grows up to 10 feet tall with huge spade-shaped 
basal leaves that sit vertically to the ground. In the 
wetlands area, we saw jewelweed (Impatiens capensis), 
cardinal flower (Lobelia cardinalis), and native 
American holly (Ilex opaca). 


Prairie Dock 
Silphium ferebinthinaceum 
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Roadside Botanizing in Northern Decatur County 


On September 17th, a nice group of TNPS field 
trippers met at exit 126 off I-40 on a glorious early fall 
day for an exploration of the plants along the roadsides 
in northern Decatur County. 


We proceeded to 
Sally Baker Road, where 
we made several stops. 
Some of the first plants 
we encountered were 
slender-leaf false 
foxglove (Agalinis 
tenuifolia), wingstem 
(Verbesina alternifolia), 
frostweed (Verbesina 
virginica), bluestem goldenrod (Solidago caesia), and 
tall ironweed (Vernonia gigantea). The next stop 
produced a profusion of flowers lining a moist ditch and 
up aclay embankment. Dozens of towering purple-disk 
sunflowers (Helianthus atrorubens) dwarfed smaller 

; J species like downy lobelia (Lobelia 
We ad. puberula), roundleaf thoroughwort 
ye = (Eupatorium rotundifolium), gray 
goldenrod (Solidago nemoralis), and 
both large and small partridge peas 
(Chamaechrista fascicularis and 
nictitans). The last stop on Sally 

Baker Road was a small field that 
Ss typically is full of starry rosinweed 
(Silphium asteriscus var. asteriscus) at 
this time, but it had been mowed 
weeks before and now was ablaze 
with gravelweed (Verbesina 
helianthoides) and butterflyweed (Asclepias tuberosa), 
plants which normally bloom in June and July. The 
flowers of these two species a 
were teeming with butterflies, 
particularly Common Buckeye. 
What an unexpected treat! 


Bluestem goldenrod, Solidago caesia 


Sis 


4 it j 


€ 


Gravelweed, Verbesina 
helianthoides 


We drove up to the top of the 
ridge, where we followed Low 
Gap Road for several miles. 
Being atop the ridge, the habitat 
was drier and rockier. This was 
the area where we would look 
for some of our target species, 
like Appalachian blazingstar 


Appalachian blazingstar, 
Liatris squarrulosa 


Field trip Report by Bart Jones 


(Liatris squarrulosa) 
and bearded 
rattlesnake-root 
(Nabalus barbatus). 
We saw numerous 
individuals of the 
blazingstar along the 
road in perfect 


bloom, however, the Southern prairie aster, Eurybia hemispherica 
rattlesnake-root = 


escaped us. But we were still treated to some nice 
plants like Southern prairie aster (Eurybia 
hemispherica), three native lespedezas; creeping 
lespedeza (Lespedeza repens), slender lespedeza (L. 
virginica), hairy lespedeza (L. hirta), and three 
goldenrods; fragrant goldenrod (Solidago odora), tall 
goldenrod (S. altissima), and elm-leaf goldenrod (S. 
ulmifolia). 


Descending from the ridgetop, we entered an area of 
moist woodland along a small stream that produced 
another set of species 
for our enjoyment. 
Some of the highlight 
plants in this area 
were smooth yellow 
false foxglove 
(Aureolaria flava), 
jewelweed 
(Impatiens capensis), 
dittany (Cunila 
origanoides), Short’s 
aster (Symphyotrichum 
shortii), lesser snakeroot (Ageratina aromatica), and 
several bushes of hearts-a-bustin’ (Euonymus 
americanus) loaded with “busted” fruits. After enjoying 
the area for a few minutes, we made our way back to 
the meeting area. With some final conversation and 
heartfelt goodbyes, we wrapped up another successful 
field trip 
season. 


Hearts-a-bustin, Euonymus americanus 


When Are Dues Due? NOW 


All membership dues are due on January 1, in- 
cluding those who joined during the year up to and 
including June 30. If you joined on or after July 1, 
you receive the partial year free, then need to re- 
new annually by the following January 1st. 


To make payment go to www.TNP%S.org. Click on 
“Membership” on the bottom left side of any page and 
follow the directions for either printing a form and 
mailing it with a check OR using the online form. Once 
the online form is complete, you will be sent to the 
PayPal page for payment with either a credit card or 
through your PayPal account. You have the option of 
making a one-time payment or making recurring an- 
nual payments. Either way, UNTIL PAYMENT IS MADE 
VIA CHECK OR PAYPAL YOU ARE NOT A MEMBER 
AND WILL NOT RECEIVE NEWSLETTERS. 


If your address has changed, please email your new 


address to info@TNPS.org. 


We do not print the newsletter in full color, but you 
may be pleased to find all the color in email copies and 
at our website on the Newsletter page. 


SAVE THE DATE: 
TNPS ANNUAL CONFERENCE 2023 


Our annual conference is planned for 
May 5-7 
at Cedars of Lebanon State Park 
in Lebanon. 


Cedar glades, that truly unique habitat, 


will be our weekend focus. 


PLEASE SAVE THE DATE 
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